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THE MANY FACES 
OF DEREK JARMAN 


by William Fowler 


THE PROVOCATEUR 


Derek Jarman wasn't always the consummate, well-known artist-filmmaker we remember 
today. In the 1970s, his persona was very different — at least in the eyes of the public. 
Jubilee (1977), for instance, projected a hip, fierce, cynical attitude. The punk anti-celebrity 
figure Jordan, framed in tight close-up on the poster, positively snarls at the camera: ‘I hate 
you, come get me.’ The film, which features transsexual punk performer Jayne County and 
a pre-pop Adam Ant, is stylish and slightly schlocky, not unlike a US exploitation movie. 


Jarman's 1970s films are grounded in concrete reality. They are poetic, for sure — 
particularly the Super 8 works he shot from 1972 onwards — but the action is direct. 
Despite its magical context, there are hard surfaces and wild waters viscerally present in 
The Tempest (1979). Everything was shot and shown on film, unlike in the 1980s when 


Jarman frequently used video as an intermediary layer, introducing a kind of hazy gauze 
between the viewer and ‘reality’. 


His film Sebastiane (1976), made with editor Paul Humfress, is particularly tactile and 
sweaty. It tells the story of the third-century Christian saint, a soldier of the Praetorian 
Guard, who is humiliated and tortured by his fellow legionaries. Shot on 16mm in natural 
light, it radiates a Herzog-like intensity. The slow-motion sequence of men bathing 
together is stunning. Holly Johnson of the band Frankie Goes to Hollywood, found it ‘an 
affirmation that homosexuality could be beautiful, shameless and out in the open’. It was 
the first homoerotic film to be publicly screened in the UK and did phenomenal business 


when it opened at the Gate Cinema, a London picture house particularly associated with 
marginalised fare. 


THE SET DESIGNER 


Ken Russell was an early champion of the director. He discovered him in the late 1960s 
when Jarman was designing sets for Frederick Ashton’s ballet jazz Calendar and John 
Gielgud’s Don Giovanni, both at the Royal Opera House. 


Russell hired Jarman to create the monumental, bold and austere sets for his controversial 
movie about religious and political corruption in medieval France, The Devils (1971). 
Jarman’s towering white-brick walls and antiseptic interiors provide the perfect wipe-clean 
backdrop to the brutal carnage that unfolds. Russell told him that he wanted the physical 
examination that Sister Jeanne (Vanessa Redgrave) undergoes for proof of sexual violation 
to be like a rape in a public toilet. It was this powerful image that Jarman brought vividly 
to life for the film — claustrophobia, outbreaks of violence and plenty of fluids feature 
against the relentless white. 


The settings Jarman creates for his films are often small, contained environments, intense 
other worlds that reflect the emotional landscapes of his characters. The house in which 
Prospero and his daughter live in The Tempest is dark and labyrinthine. In order to either 
illuminate or exit this shadowy space, they must resolve their personal difficulties. Similar 
confinements are evoked in Sebastiane and Edward II (1991). 
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Original production design for The Tempest 


Often his spaces are sparse — usually because of budget limitations — but carefully 
populated with specific, votive objects. The critic and film historian Steven Dillon has said 
that both Jarman and Armenian director Sergei Parajanov ‘pose and collect’, redistributing 
images and iconography from their own respective cultures. 


Like Parajanov, Jarman created powerful, painterly composed set pieces in which actors 
could play out certain tensions and relationships. Ornate objects, clothing, vessels 

and decorations set the mood for both filmmakers, and stills from their films can look 
remarkably similar. 


In his historical films Jarman liked to use anachronistic items — for instance, an electronic 
personal organiser in Caravaggio (1986), his biopic of the Baroque painter. Such items 
penetrate the worlds created. To use objects so as to embody and carry potent meanings 
from both within and without the immediate context was an approach he learned from 
Robert Rauschenberg. The US artist produced collisions of print and paint with three- — 
dimensional found objects that exceeded the frame. His 1964 exhibition at London's 
Whitechapel Gallery ran while Jarman was at the Slade School of Fine Art. Acknowledging 
the influence, Jarman said: ‘Construction, collage or any form of junkyard art... has the ability 
to make literary ideas pictorial.’ The garden Jarman constructed out of driftwood and found 
material in the bleak, windswept wilds of Dungeness could be considered a late homage. 


THE MAGUS 


Jarman began shooting Super 8 films in the early 1970s. He later recalled: ‘In 1974, 

| bought copies of Jung's Alchemical Studies and Seven Songs to the Dead, and these 
provided the key to imagery that | had created quite unconsciously in the preceding 
months; and also gave me the confidence to allow the dream-images to drift and collide 
at random. 


Journey to Avebury (1971) travels through shimmering fields to venerable standing stones 
and references ancient paganism, while Art of Mirrors (1973) and Fire Island (1974) directly 
utilise the timeless imagery described in their titles. Gold and fire flare brightly and mirrors 
dazzle the camera, throwing its automatic light meter out of kilter. For Jarman, the films 
and their symbolism represent and evoke metaphysical transformations — journeys into 
the mind of change and rebirth like that in Jean Cocteau’s Orphée (1950). 


The recurring image of people shining a light directly at the camera — and by inference at 
the audience — connects past and present, film time and viewing time. Jarman projected 
these films at very low frame rates, the slow movements and pulsing film grain intensifying 
the dream-like imagery. It was as though he was altering reality. 


He was always actively interested in the occult and, among other esoteric volumes, he 
acquired an original copy of Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa’s 16th century work Three Books 
of Occult Philosophy. He was also very taken with the Elizabethan occultist and alchemist 
Dr John Dee, a figure evoked in Shakespeare’s The Tempest — hence Jarman’s adaptation 
of the play. Dee claimed to speak with angels and used a black obsidian mirror to make 
contact with them. Jarman thought of the film camera as a modern equivalent, an occult 
technology through which to gain insight into the less visible aspects of existence and 
explore ideas about magic. ‘Film is the wedding of light and matter — an alchemical 
conjunction,’ he wrote in his memoir Dancing Ledge. 


Even Jarman’s later feature films can be considered as either rituals or forms of 
sympathetic magic. He created parallel narratives to the grim politics and homophobia 
of the 1980s and willed for change. David Bowie was at one point going to take the lead 
role in the unmade post-apocalyptic film Neutron. On meeting Jarman, he asked him 

if he was ‘a black magician’. 


To be continued in Jarman Volume 2. 


William Fowler is Curator of Artists’ Moving Image at the BFI National Archive. 
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Tilda Swinton (Caravaggio) 


AS FRESH AS THE DAY 


by Tilda Swinton 


| went to the BF National Archive at Berkhamsted; no cine-nerd Aladdin could 
imagine what endless booty is cherished there. The magical specialists who operate 
this phenomenal machine, part forensic scientists, part surgeons, part couturiers, part 
alchemists, deal in proper archaeology there: our roots, the foundations of our house. 


Amongst it all, there was one particular treasure waiting for me. In between Dirk Bogarde’s 
script of Song Without End and Emeric Pressburger’s notes for unshot scenes for my 
favourite film of all time — the peerless / Know Where I’m Going — there was something 

| know very well indeed, inside out: Derek Jarman’s sketchbook for Caravaggio. 


A scrapbook stuffed to the gunnels. 

Pasted and drawn images. 

Printed snatches of dialogue. 

The hieroglyphics of Derek's blooming brown handwriting everywhere. 

As fresh as the day. 

A rose | had given him pinned like a butterfly on the open page. 

A list of telephone numbers — mine included — 352 6638 — on the first leaf. 

Part lucky charm, part cinematic shopping list, part family album, wholly personal 
and unique. 


Reliable booster jet, starter motor, invisible friend: Caravaggio was a film produced 
by the BF. 

It went on to win the Silver Bear at the Berlin Film Festival of 1986. 

Caravaggio was that first film | ever made. 


All those years ago, like most young animals, | knew more of what | didn’t want to do than 
what | did. | knew, after two years of trying it out in the theatre, that | was definitely not 
interested in being an actor, that | longed to work in a team as a technician and, having 
kept myself comfortably on my winnings from two flat seasons, that | had an ability to 
pick winners and live rough in between them. | was pretty much set on becoming a cinema 


usherette at the Lumiere in St Martin's Lane when | was invited to tea with a filmmaker 
called Derek Jarman. 
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All those years ago, like most young animals, | knew more of what | didn’t want to do than 
what | did. | knew, after two years of trying it out in the theatre, that | was definitely not 
interested in being an actor, that | longed to work in a team as a technician and, having 
kept myself comfortably on my winnings from two flat seasons, that | had an ability to 
pick winners and live rough in between them. | was pretty much set on becoming a cinema 
usherette at the Lumiere in St Martin's Lane when | was invited to tea with a filmmaker 
called Derek Jarman. 


| went to meet Derek in his flat on Charing Cross Road; he sat me down, handed 
me a photograph album, black-painted with gold leaf inset on the cover and said: 
‘Here's the film’. Not, ‘Here’s a treatment for the film | hope to make’. 

Here's the film. 

That book is not — in fact — an artefact. 

It is not a relic, for worship. 

IT IS A USEFUL THING. 

A perpetually useful thing. 

It is a battery. 

An organ. 

A tool. 

An engine. 

A factory. 

A heart. 


No less now than when it joined together the pirate band we worked with and held, 
for us all, the code: it was our lexicon, it defined our language for the months we worked 
together. But it's humming, still. Ready to fire up the next wave. 


Over nine years, | made seven films with Derek. Each of them began with the blacking and 
the gilding and the opening of a new bound book. During shooting, the book would sit on 
his director's chair with of a sense of benign surveillance, frequently consulted, available 
to all-comers. Our collective pacemaker. 


Bresson wrote: ‘Cinematography, a military art. Prepare a film like a battle.’ 
This is an excerpt from Tilda Swinton’s address to the BFl Luminous Gala 2017, in which she celebrated 


the BFI's role in protecting Britain's film heritage and supporting generations of filmmaking talent by 
looking back upon her work with Derek Jarman. 
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Dexter Hetcner (Carevaggio) 


In the Shadow of the Sun © LUMA Foundation 1972-74 


IN THE SHADOW 
OF THE SUN 


Pulsing fire, stunning landscapes and enigmatic stone circles are ritualistically interwoven 
in this intense, mythic, semi-psychedelic evocation of pre-Christian spirituality. Having 
fused several of his flickering, manipulated Super 8 films into one singular, grand vision, 


Jarman later worked with industrial band Throbbing Gristle to add an evocatively moody 
soundtrack. — William Fowler 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE SUN: 
A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1981 


Derek Jarman’s ‘new’ film actually consists of silent Super 8 footage shot in the 

early 1970s, now blown up to 16mm, with the addition of a specially composed 
music track by Throbbing Gristle. It tends towards abstraction in the high degree 

of optical processing to which the original footage has been subjected (particularly 
superimposition), but at the same time the images are mostly figuratively based. This 
leads Jarman to draw a distinction between this film, which he describes as developing 
with ‘a dreamlike repetitive quality’, and his other features, which are, for him, simply 
narrative. But despite a syntagmatic looseness, which is all the ‘dream’ structure 

really amounts to, the content of the images springs from a fairly limited, specific and 
describable nexus of mysticism and ritual. This includes figures surrounded by lines of 
fire, Tarot cards, pyramids, an Anubis-like creature, a white-robed figure wearing a skull 
mask. A more surrealist bent is occasionally manifest but whatever the influences and 
inspirations, the images can be placed, despite Jarman’s claim that ‘it is impossible 

to translate its visual images into prose’. Because such translation is possible, and 
inevitable, the spectator is left with the choice of either constructing a narrative from 
material of limited interest or simply allowing the visuals to operate as a light-show 
accompamment to the disappointingly Pink Floydish soundtrack. Neither option seems 
particularly productive. The most effective film dreams, whether Un Chien andalou or 


The Woman in the Window, remain those that have highly developed narratives and are 
intensely non-abstract. — Steve Jenkins 


This review originally appeared in Monthly Film Bulletin no. 569. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE SUN REVISITED 


Jarman lived in a studio set-up above the banks of the River Thames and there hung out 

and worked with the luminaries of the post-1960s gay underground. Jarman screened his 
poetic, theatrical Super 8 home-movie films, plus also film reels found on market stalls. 

He manipulated the projection speeds and often picked reels at random, also playing vinyl 
records, creating a scene akin to something between a Sixties psychedelic lightshow and 

a modern AV happening (presented in, admittedly, more DIY, domestic circumstances). 

He was later invited to participate in the 1976 ICA Festival of Expanded Cinema, and he 

also projected reels at the 1977 Hayward Gallery show Perspectives on British Avant-Garde 
Film. Drawing out material from what he called his ‘dustbin’, recalling the moment when 

the surrealist Tristan Tzara constructed a poem by pulling words from a hat, he called 

the presentation /t Happened by Chance. The method was akin to tarot; chance elements 
combining to tell a non-narrative, psycho-dramatic, image-based story. In the notes provided 
for the 1976 ICA Festival of Expanded Cinema, Jarman referred to what is now known as 

In the Shadow of the Sun, as ‘an English apocalypse’, while earlier he called it an ‘alchemical 
thriller’. It records the projection of numerous Super 8 pieces; films are overlaid, projected 
and re-projected in various dynamic combinations. Postcards and different coloured gels are 
also introduced, the latter signalling Jarman’s interest in colour in an alchemical context, later 
more fully drawn out in his last book Chroma. Figurative images from Journey to Avebury 
and The Art of Mirrors, plus others, swim in the rich, pulsing, psychedelic fire. 


Jarman felt many reviews of the film missed the point. ‘The first viewers wracked their brains 
for a meaning, instead of relaxing into the ambient tapestry of random images,’ he said. ‘The 
language is there and it is conveyed — and you don't know what you have to say until you've 
said it.’ An astonishing film, made in intuitive musical fashion, it was revived for the 1980 Berlin 
Film Festival to ecstatic applause, having been blown-up to 16mm by film-lab operator John 
Hall. (The version presented on this release is derived from an internegative made from this 
blow-up element and deposited with the BF| National Archive.) A new Throbbing Gristle score 
was also added by way of Genesis P-Orridge, who shared interests with Jarman and a similar 
background. Throbbing Gristle split up shortly afterwards and their score here, reminiscent of 
the free-form musicality of 1960s Pink Floyd, provides a tantalising glimpse of the direction 
the band might have taken had they stayed together. Although /n the Shadow of the Sun was 
shot between 1972 and 1974, its method of layering multi-projected Super 8 films was taken 
up to stunning effect by Jarman’s friend and collaborator John Maybury in the 1980s and it 
remains a firm favourite of Richard Heslop, another member of Jarman’s extended artistic 
family. Genesis P-Orridge and Psychic TV have performed to it as recently as 2017. The Super 
8 original is held by the LUMA Foundation. Many think Jarman’s Super 8 films are among his 
best, and there is a strong case for considering in the Shadow of the Sun his first feature, even if 
it was released in cinemas in 1981. Jarman considered it so and to say otherwise, in fact, risks 
disavowing this extremely important, and brilliant, early work. — William Fowler 
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IN THE SHADOW 
OF THE SUN 


UK |1972-74 | Colour | 59 mins 


CREDITS CAST 

Director Christopher Hobbs 
Derek Jarman Gerald Incandela 
Production company Andrew Logan 
Dark Pictures Kevin Whitney 


With assistance from —_Luciana Martinez 
Freunde der Deutschen —_ Lucy Su 
Kinemathek Karl Bowen 


Producer Francis Wishart 
Derek Jarman 


Photography 
Derek Jarman 
Rostrum camera 
Marek Budyzinsky 
Graphics 

Mark Robertson 
Editor 

Derek Jarman 
16mm blow-up 
John Hall, 

Colour Technique 
Music composed 
and performed by 
Throbbing Gristle 


© LUMA Foundation 
1972-1974 (16mm 
version, 1980) 
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From Derek jarman’s notebook album for Sebastiane. Photo by Gerald Incandela. 


SEBASTIANE 


Jarman and Paul Humfress's controversial, sensual, sexualised retelling of the story of 

the fourth-century Roman legionary whose human goodness leads to humiliation and 
martyrdom. The heat of the Sardinian landscape is powerfully captured on film — both cast 
and crew go through their paces, sweating it out Herzog-style — while Brian Eno’s distinctly 
moving score beautifully complements the superb framing and powerful homoerotic 
slow-motion photography. Abstinence and indulgence, Christianity and Paganism: the 
oppositions stand in tension. A glorious hymn to the toned, yet very real, living, breathing, 
male body, this bold film is also a personal reclamation of gay history. — William Fowler 


SEBASTIANE: A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1976 


Since Sebastiane’s content has already provoked a set of predictably extreme reactions 

— from ‘liberated’ gay euphoria to pious outrage and heterosexual sarcasm — it is worth 
insisting at the outset that the film represents a remarkable and in some respects innovative 
achievement in British independent production. Director/writer Derek Jarman, whose 
experience of the British film industry began with his work as production designer for The 
Devils and Savage Messiah (Ken Russell, 1972), has explained that the film was made ‘in order 
to test the possibilities of making a film outside the usual boundaries of the British cinema, 
in a situation as free as possible from the restrictions of the commercial feature film’. 


Sebastiane was shot on a semi-improvisatory basis in three and a half weeks by a 
professional crew and largely non-professional cast, who formed a collaborative commune 
for the duration of production. The relaxed shooting methods have yielded unusually 
fresh and convincing ensemble performances, while the technical expertise of the sound 
mixing and photography puts many mainstream studio productions to shame; the relative 
conservatism of the plotting and editing is by contrast somewhat disappointing, but at 
least ensures that the film never strays into tiresome excesses of improvisation. The whole 
is anchored in its most idiosyncratic feature, the Latin dialogue; surprisingly credible as a 
vernacular, it enables Jarman to avoid the banalities and anachronisms of dialogue in most 
historical movies, permits the use of a multinational cast without dubbing and admits 
amusing incidental gags (the subtitles, for instance, render Oedipus as ‘motherfucker’). 


i) 


That said, it is perhaps easier to broach Jarman’s disregard of both verifiable facts about 
Sebastian and the various Catholic legends about the martyr in favour of a ‘profarre” 
examination of the character at the centre of a web of male sexuality. Sebastian's pedigree 

as a homosexual icon stretches back at least four centuries but Jarman’s version of the 
supposed saint's death is nothing if not resolutely modern. Sebastiane is a comrmittediy 
*psychological’ intervention in the ‘frank’ discussion of homosexual themes in recent cmernar 
the situation it describes is (in Jarman’s words) ‘a laboratory in which it is possible to see 

@ spectrum of relationships’, and that spectrum ranges freely from the ostensibly asexuat 
male bonding of barrack-room life through a variety of indulgences and sublimations to 
Sebastian's own absurdly detached Apollonian fantasies. That is not to say, though, that the 
film has the character of a catalogue of sexual variations. Its analysis is founded on its feet 
for location and characterisation, and it is precisely the absence of overt schematisation that 
lends these qualities their charge; the mixture of conceptual precision and low-key drarnatics 
generates a powerful (almost Herzog-like) sense of incipient madness lurking beneath the 
everyday routines of men with nothing but time and the odd wild boar to kilt 


At the same time, the film has a prominent ‘sub-text’ in its layer of scarcety veiled 
contemporary references and parodies: the opening scene of Diocletian’s Christmas party. 
with its gallery of familiar, jaded faces and its grotesque cabaret from the Lindsay Kemp 
Troupe, should be the final requiem for a certain London social scene of the Sixties: the 
one scene of straightforward homosexual love is shot as a pastiche of the worst kind 

of ‘modern’ heterosexual equivalent, complete with ultra-slow-motion; and there is a 
stream of throwaway Latin jokes at the expense of the likes of De Mille, Fellini and Mary 
Whitehouse. The dominant psychological narrative does not always mesh with this sub- 
text (although the love scene is cleverly integrated into a pattern of voyeurism that is 
central to the film's main thrust), which results in a few clumsy dislocations of mood. but 
overall Jarman and his collaborators sustain the atmosphere of tanguorous frustration and 
irrational emotion with economy and grace, greatly supported by Brian Eno’s expertly 
minimal score. The achievement is enough to make Sebastiane the most significant sign 
of new life in independent narrative cinema in many, many years. — Tony Rayns 


This review originally appeared in Monthly Film Bulletin no. $14. 


SEBASTIANE REVISITED 


The independent film movement developed significantly during the 1970s. Jarman 

knew many of those involved but his first narrative feature Sebastiane came out of a 
different world, and appealed to a different audience to those that followed independent 
productions as a matter of course. Funded through private investment from wealthy, older 
gay men, it was seductively homoerotic and was important for signalling not just gay 
relations but active homosexuality, and the tension that came with its repression. Frankie 
Goes to Hollywood singer Holly Johnson said it helped him to more fully embrace his gay 
identity, and it did terrific business at the Gate Cinema in Notting Hill, London, when it 
opened there in October 1976, despite some experimental filmmakers complaining that, 
by way of his exhibition choice, the director had failed to support the sector. 


Jarman was forced to accept the subtitling of the film’s Latin dialogue as the price of 
getting it into distribution and to achieve his aim of transmitting the gay narrative to as 
wide an audience as possible. The film was directed by Paul Humfress and Derek Jarman 
but the opening title refers to it as ‘Derek Jarman’s Film’, very much falling into line with 
how the film is received today, with many of his interests — gay history, myth, magical 
realism — being clearly flagged. A highly sensual, seductive piece, it changed cinema and 
made a significant, distinctly visible contribution to 1980s identity politics debates, not 
least by way of its controversial screening on Channel 4 in that decade. — William Fowler 


Sebastiane 
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SEBASTIANE 


UK | 1976 | Colour | 85 mins 


CREDITS 
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Directed by 

Paul Humfress and 
Derek Jarman 
Produced by 

James Whaley 
Howard Malin 
Screenplay 

Derek Jarman 
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Director of 
Photography 

Peter Middleton 
Assistant Director 
Guy Ford 

Assistant Cameraman 
Bob McShane 
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Paul Humfress 
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Brian. Eno 
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Gerald Incandela 
Itlustrations 
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Location Executives 
Luciana Martinez 
Jane Fields 

Props 

Daniel Egan 

Title design 

Barney Wan 

José Aguon 

Dance sequence music 
Andrew Wilson 
Dance choreographed 
and performed by 
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Troupe 
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Sebastiane © Disctac/ 
Megalovision 


CAST 
Sebastian 
Leonardo Treviglio 
Severus 

Barney James 
Max 

Neil Kennedy 
Justin 

Richard Warwick 
Claudius 

Donald Dunham 
Adrian 

Ken Hicks 
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Janusz Romanov 
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Stefano Massari 
Julian 

Daevid Finbar 
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Emperor Diocletian 
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Peter Hinwood 
Jordan 

Christopher Hobbs 
Qula 


Philip Fayer 
Luciana Martinez 
Nicholas De Jongh 


Norman Rosenthal 
James Malin 
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From Derek jarman's notebook album for jubilee. 


JUBILEE 


Jarman’s provocative account of the punk movement is both prophetic and apocalyptic. 
Queen Elizabeth | and her occult aide Dr John Dee travel into the future, encountering the 
megalomania of big business and violent gangs of marauding killers. Jarman — hitting his 
stride here — doesn't spare the shocks, while electrifying punk rock numbers are abrasively 
delivered by Jayne County and Adam Ant. The mythological past and a soon-to-be bleak 
future converge on the sparse, grey streets of London. — William Fowler 


JUBILEE: A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1978 


No synopsis could adequately convey the wealth of imaginative incident that fills jubilee 
with a textual and thematic richness quite extraordinary in the field of British (and 
especially British independent) production. By setting the film in the future tense, where 
the characters inhabit a dark limbo between aggressive alienation and anomie, the director 
successfully raises questions about the present and goes even further by setting these 
problems in a framework constructed from the perspective of the past. ‘The shadow of this 
time’, as revealed to Elizabeth by the angel Ariel, is a world of overt cynicism: We are no 
longer interested in heroes. We know too much about them.’ Although grounds for hope 
still exist: Amyl’s ambition ‘to make fantasies reality’, Kid’s wish ‘not to be ripped off’, the 
possibility of raising Ariel's phoenix. 


Formally mature and coherent, the film deploys its mass of incident in counterpoint while 
still maintaining its narrative drive (often aided by soundtrack overlaps from one scene 

to the next) and seems unafraid to see contradictions (wit and brutality, optimism and 
pessimism, nostalgia and vision) as a natural and perhaps even normal state of affairs. 
Those contradictions are firmly seen as part of England; for above all, jubilee is a film about 
England, and about the paradoxes posed by its ‘glorious’ past in the light of its unsettled 
present and uncertain future. Throughout, Jarman maintains a tone of ironic humour that 
allows a speech about ‘my generation, the black generation’ to raise the expected laughs: 

"I never lived below the 14th floor until | was old enough to run away’ - while still pointing 
to the possible truth in the clichés. This tone also accommodates the outrageously sure 
overplaying of Orlando as Borgia Ginz, owner of the world’s media, who answers a request 
from Madame Mao to be in the movies with, “Well she won't be in this one, | assure you.” 
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Orlando's performance may stand out but the acting and casting is generally exceptional: 
Jenny Runacre, because of her professionalism, has exactly the cool necessary to convey 
Bod’s presence and also to handle the deliberately poetic speech of Elizabeth; Adam 

Ant imbues Kid with an air of innocent randiness for life. Overall, jubilee is an extremely 
impressive solo directorial debut for Derek Jarman, who has used the elements at his 
command (especially the moody music of Brian Eno, who also scored Sebastiane) to shape 
one of the most intelligent and interesting films to be made in Britain in a long time. 
— Scott Meek 


This review originally appeared in Monthly Film Bulletin no.531. 


JUBILEE REVISITED 


While originally finding a mixed reception among the punk glitterati — Vivienne Westwood 
famously made a special T-shirt savagely criticising the film and the inclusion of a regal 
Elizabeth | seemed strange to some — jubilee now feels more like a genuine punk artefact 
than almost all other films of the period. Jarman’s subsequent undeniable conviction 
when it came to criticising the Conservative government and its repressive homophobic 
legislation, plus its championing of all things new and commercial, has certainly helped to 
lend the film a retrospective integrity, as camp as it may occasionally be. For some, Jarman 
himself represents punk attitude, or at least a version of it, despite his upper-middle-class 
background. Artist and ‘The Salivation Army’ spokesperson-Scott Treleaven has referred to 
him as Queer Pagan Punk, an epitaph borrowed (with permission) by the BFI in 2014 for its 
two-month Derek Jarman retrospective. Jarman was admittedly older than most punks but 
he was present at early Sex Pistols gigs and also befriended punk face Jordan on the street, 
not by way of Malcolm McLaren's shop SEX where she worked and where the Sex Pistols 
had first formed. She plays the bossy Amyl Nitrite (according to the end credits, although 
she is referred to as Amyl Nitrate both by other cast members, and in the published version 
of the script), having also appeared in Sebastiane. Jubilee is punk, savage, anarchic, post- 
apocalyptic street theatre — and great fun. It combines a John Waters-esque, Warhol-esque 
trash aesthetic that's also articulated by way of the film's snarling poster, with Jarman’s 
interest in the power of the Jungian shadow and other esoteric matters. Watch it to travel 
back in time and see how the future looked. — William Fowler 
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baabeth Welch and Deres Jarman on the set of The Tempest 


THE TEMPEST 


Brooding and darkly laden with heavily symbolic imagery, Jarman’s third narrative feature 
is considered by many to be the most evocative Shakespeare adaptation ever to reach the 
screen. Rich images of shining gold and dark water dominate, while furtive magus Prospero 
converses with — and attempts to manipulate — forceful Ariel, a spirit from the beyond. 
Superlative performances are delivered by a fine ensemble cast, but Elisabeth Welch steals 
the show with her utterly delicious rendition of ‘Stormy Weather’. — William Fowler 


THE TEMPEST: A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1980 


Forbidden Planet (Fred McLeod Wilcox, 1956) aside, this seems to be the first screen 

version of Shakespeare's enigmatic late play, which in itself lends the film a certain 

novelty value. But Derek Jarman's characteristic collision of a literary sensibility with a 
punkish imagination arguably renders the film even more precious than his Latin-dialogue 
treatment of Roman decadence, Sebastiane. As with the earlier film, hollow classical 
conceits are fleshed out with strikingly modern figures (here the balding but far-from- 
deformed Caliban, the grotesquely nude Sycorax and the boiler-suited Ariel) and moralities. 


The Tempest, however, by virtue of its strongly (if schematically) drawn characters and 

its internally controlled narrative, avoids the wider excesses of the specific kind of camp 
to which Jarman has previously succumbed. Working from an admirably edited but 
Surprisingly faithful adaptation, Jarman succeeds in making Shakespeare's verse carry the 
Weight of the original meanings to modern ears, though further pruning of the Stephano 
and Trinculo foolery might have sharpened the edge of this essentially bitter, cynical 
allegory. Much of the credit for the renewal of the familiar old soliloquies belongs to 

the principals (Heathcote Williams, Jack Birkett and the enchanting Toyah Willcox), but 
Jarman’s direction is never less than astute, sensing always when to allow mannerisms 
to embellish a performance and when to discourage them. But for all its evidently filmic 
Values ~ chiaroscuro lighting, location shooting, chic casting, eccentric costuming - 

The Tempest remains in practice a theatrical experience. Its potentially most effective 
Moments - the mime of the goddesses and the denouement, with its clash of retribution 
and reconciliation - are wasted cinematically in the campy pageant of Elisabeth Welch's 
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rendition of ‘Stormy Weather’ and the final-curtain number of the sailors” hormpepe 

If, instead, Jarman had given greater play to the theme of Palace revolution that urdersies 
the Shakespeare text, he might have been able to free his own airy spirit from the 
avowedly reactionary allegory of England he celebrated in jubilee. — Martyn Suty 


This review originally appeared in Monthly Film Bulletin no.5S5. 


THE TEMPEST REVISITED 


Jarman's interest in both magic and occult thinking was explicitly brought to the fore is 
the making of The Tempest. Art director Christopher Hobbs carefully painted the esoteric 
symbols on Prospero’s walls and a weighty 1651 edition of Occult Philosophy by noted 
alchemist Cornelius Agrippa, as found by Jarman on a market stall, was used and flicked 
through as a totemic prop. Counter-cultural activist, icon and real-life practicing magician 
Heathcote Williams, playing the magus Prospero, also brought his all. It is striking to 
see him willing, through magic, the crashing of a boat onto the rocks at the filrn’s 
opening. Black and white archival footage shows a ship, struggling in a storm (evoking 
lyrical, hypnagogic found-footage work Jack's Dream, 1938, by Joseph Corneil) and the 
atmospheric tonal music provided by early BBC Radiophonic Workshop luminary Brian 
Hodgson, lets us know that we're in for quite a trip. The cast is wide and varied, taking 

in the noted Elisabeth Welch (her performance was later released as a seven inch single 
by Throbbing Gristle’s Industrial Records). It is a ghost film, haunted by something; ait 
the action appears to emerge from a gloomy, dreamy fog, almost as though it were the 
conjuration of a performance from the era of Shakespeare himself. Had it been more 
positively reviewed in the USA — it received what has been described as a personaily 
motivated hatchet-job — Jarman’s career could have been quite different. He struggled to 
make a feature for several years thereafter. And he certainly never made a film like it agai. 
— William Fowler 
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Peter Bull and Heathcote Williams (The Tempest) 


The Angein Conversation 


THE ANGELIC 
CONVERSATION 


Jarman’s mystical transfiguration of the English landscape is also a beautifully poetic ode 
to gay love. Shakespeare's sonnets, read gently by Judi Dench, are set to a minimal score 
from queer industrialists Coil, while ritual actions that celebrate the body are simply and 
touchingly performed by men along the Dorset coastline. This very tender non-narrative 
piece was Jarman’s personal favourite. — William Fowler 


MAKING THE ANGELIC CONVERSATION 
by Colin MacCabe 


Two boys. One night. A tale as old as time but a tale in our monotheistic cultures that 
reeks of the devil, a satanic story. In 1984, after more than a decade of gay liberation, 
Derek Jarman decided to tell that tale as an angelic conversation. 


It was just after working for Ken Russell on The Devils and in the aftermath of the 
Stonewall riot, which had launched Gay Liberation, that Derek Jarman started using a 
Super 8 camera. It was for him another way of investigating film — and the investigation, 
as all of Derek's art, was simply part of his life. He would shoot whatever came his way 

as he lived his life to the fullest with lovers and friends. The film had no audience except 
those same friends and lovers who would gather at Derek's studio on Bankside where, 
to the background of music and ribald chatter, the films shot during the day would unreel 
at night. 


Derek shot the films slow and projected them slower. The project is that of modernism 
— to slow down life to Joyce’s day in the life of Dublin, to Woolf's anticipation of the trip 
to the lighthouse, to Eliot's ‘unattended moment’: 


The moment in and out of time 

The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight 

The wild thyme unseen or the winter lightning 

Or the waterfall. or music heard so deeply 

That it is not heard at all, but you are the music while the music lasts 
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This modernist music is the music of all Jarman's cinema, but as success came with 
Sebastiane that music had to combine with narrative and performance in Jubilée and 
The Tempest. But then Caravaggio stalled in the mire of money and contracts. For Derek, 
every obstacle was a new opportunity and he was incapable of not working. Super 8 once 
again became the focus of his attention, for he could work with that medium independent 
of the enervating demands of capital. But the early 1980s were different from the early 
1970s because now he had a producer, James Mackay, and patrons in Peter Sainsbury 
and the BFI. Both Mackay and Sainsbury had drunk deep at the well of experimental 
filmmaking in the 1970s and could also juggle money and contracts, albeit on the much 
more difficult scale of the small independent film. 


And so emerged the idea of blowing up this Super 8 work to a 35mm film produced to the 
highest levels of technical excellence. Each problem produced its own solution: if telecine 
was too expensive, then one would project the images onto a white wall and shoot straight 
on to 35mm. If that gave the image a certain ethereal quality, what could be better for 

a film about angels? If Mackay, dispatched to a ships’ chandler for flares, came back with 
much more powerful ones than Derek had asked for, then that was just what the film 
needed. Every practical accident became aesthetic necessity. 


Derek was a very competitive queen and had been consumed with jealousy when Peter 
Greenaway was commissioned by Channel 4 to make a television version one of Dante's 
Cantos. Jarman’s retaliation was to start a project on Shakespeare’s sonnets, many of 
which are the most powerful songs of homosexual love in the English language. The project 
came to nothing but it had run alongside the shooting — and what could be more natural 
than that Shakespeare’s hymns to his ‘sweet boy’ should become the dialogue track for 
this magical film? 


At the centre of the film is the magic of sex. Derek was far too intelligent to think that 
the only moment, other than death, in which our discontinuous individual beings merge 
with the continuous sea of life could be represented in the image. He'd seen enough 
pornography to know how misleading such images were. But magic, with its notion of 
secret private knowledge, provided the perfect metaphor for the sex at the centre of 
the film. 


At the age of of 11 Derek and another boy had been hauled out of the bed in which they 
had been exploring each other's bodies and had been paraded before the school as images 
of wickedness. The Angelic Conversation remakes that trauma as delight. Last word to 
Derek: 'My most austere work, but also the closest to my heart.’ 


THE ANGELIC CONVERSATION: ON THE MUSIC 


by Peter Christopherson 


All we think of now is bad hair, shoulder pads and loafers, but the 1980s were a vibrant 
time in London. Earlier revolutions — gay liberation and punk — had been fought and won. 
Something unprecedented was in the air. 


At the cavernous Heaven complex, cool gay artists would find camaraderie and anonymous 
unprotected sex. Ministers mingled with rent boys, gallery chiefs with young artists and 
filmmakers. It was a heady and fertile ground for creativity, for sure. With John Balance — 
my partner both in life and in our band Coil, formed in 1983 — | had known Derek casually 
for a while, but it was meeting at Heaven late at night that cemented our friendship. With 
their shared interest in the occult, arcane symbolism and anal sex, John and Derek became 
bosom pals immediately. In typically generous fashion, Derek opened his tiny Charing 
Cross Road hideaway full of rare objects, paintings, and strange books to us, and we did 
likewise with our library and our music. 


Before long Derek announced his next film would be for Coil. He showed us a VHS of 
Super 8 images projected onto a young man’s face. It was pretty but fairly insubstantial 
and we said so (as kindly as possible). A few weeks later he appeared at the door in a state 
of high excitement: 'I've got a much better idea — it’s going to be about the sonnets and 
we'll get Judi Dench to read them, and you'll do the music, and... and...’ 


It was impossible not to be buoyed by his passion and energy. Soon footage and beautiful 
calligraphic notes started dropping through our letterbox. Of course, the images were 
wonderful. When the film was assembled, we all went to a studio in Camden to record 
the soundtrack. One or two set pieces were from existing Coil albums, but most was 
improvised directly to picture, John and | constantly trying out new things on cutting-edge 
sampling equipment, and Derek bouncing around, burning sulphur-bright, as always: 
‘Yes, that's good... well, perhaps not that... but what about the sound of rowing here? 
Yes, wonderful, marvellous!’ 


The Angelic Conversation is my favourite of all of Derek’s films, not because it was ‘made 
for me’, but because it transcends the usual confines of experimental film to become 
a work of pure poetry. Truly, a timeless work of art. 


Peter Christopherson (1955-2010) was a founding member of Throbbing Gristle, Psychic TV and Coil 


who pioneered industrial music and the use of sampling. His other projects included music videos, 
photography and work for 1970s album-artwork innovators Hipgnosis. 
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THE ANGELIC CONVERSATION: 
A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1985 


Derek Jarman's latest film is essentially a development of earlier works such as /n the 
Shadow of the Sun and TG: Psychic Rally in Heaven. There is a similar emphasis on 
image processing (here from Super 8 to 35mm, via low and high-band video, and from 
black and white into colour), and a concomitant absence of narrative. In addition, 

The Angelic Conversation features excellent music by Coil, whose Peter Christopherson 
was a member of Throbbing Gristle, the band that scored In the Shadow and were the 
subject of Psychic Rally. The imagery for the new film described by Jarman as ‘people 

| like in places and spaces that | like’ — is almost exclusively of young male figures: 
seen at windows, holding lights, on rocky coastlines and in caverns; looking, swimming, 
being washed, making love. This is counterpointed with Judi Dench’s readings of 

14 Shakespearean sonnets, almost all from the first 126 sonnets (ie, those addressed 
to a young man rather than the Dark Lady), and excluding any from the first 17, 

in which the author is generally thought to be urging the young man to marry. The 
use of a female voice-over is clearly crucial, since it prevents any simple reduction of 
the imagery to illustrations of the homoerotic feelings expressed on the soundtrack. 
Instead the film becomes a meditation, at once abstract and intense, on desire and 

its image-object, and on the space between the two. 


Indeed, the most ‘awkward’ sequence is that in which the sonnets ‘When in disgrace 
with Fortune and men’s eyes’ and ‘They that have pow’r to hurt and will do none’ are 
matched by somewhat literal imagery, involving washing a boy's body, fixing jewellery 
in his hair and kissing his feet. The images match certain lines (‘That then | scorn to 
change my state with kings’ and ‘Others but stewards of their excellence’) but cannot, 
for example, evoke the celebrated and complex irony of the latter poem. The film 

works best, for most of its running time, when the image — the ostensible object of the 
voice-over — becomes elusive, an abstraction of grain and light and shadow. It is here 
that the relation between pictures and poems becomes most resonant, as the beauty of 
the imagery connects and pulls away from the sonnets’ repeated insistence on seeing/ 
looking: ‘When most | wink, then do mine eyes best see’; ‘0 me, what eyes hath Love put 
in my head, Which have no correspondence with true sight!'; ‘My soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view’; ‘Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night?’; ‘To me, fair friend, you never can be old, For as 
you were when first your eye | eyed, Such seems your beauty still’. 


Jarman has effectively fashioned a double-edged work. It functions both as a painter's 
film, with its figurative edges carefully and beautifully blurred, and as a kind of ironic 
comment on the British cinema's literary tradition, subjecting ‘classic’ texts to a reading 
which is evocative, imaginative and entirely appropriate. Which is not to underplay 
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the film's gay significance (especially given the current obsession with Francis Bacon's 
visions of male flesh, to which Jarman’s film is a perfect counterpoint), but to propose 
The Angelic Conversation as a valuable contribution to British Film Year. — Steve Jenkins 


This review originally appeared in Monthly Film Bulletin no.619. 


THE ANGELIC CONVERSATION REVISITED 


Although produced following a period of relative inactivity for Jarman as he struggled to 
raise money, The Angelic Conversation was a perfect film to make in 1985 and a clear sign 
that his queer occultist interests chimed with the music and underground culture of the 
day. Tattoos had been embraced as a subversive, tribal practice (still, at this point, very 
marginal) and could be seen here on the partially naked men as they performed rituals 
with mirrors and fire (in one sequence actually shot on video), while devoted occultists 
Coil, comprising Peter ‘Sleazy’ Christopherson, John (later Jhonn) Balance and Steven 
Thrower, provided the special, unique soundtrack. Chiming with the alchemical themes 
of the piece, James Mackay also helped Jarman with a new production method, shooting 
on Super 8 — as Jarman had done in the past — before then transferring it to video and, 
with the help of the BFI, putting it on to 35mm for international distribution. It was 
simultaneously a small, personal film and a big feature. 


Jarman said that Super 8 film was the ‘contraction to the point dot, the 20th century 
hieroglyphic monad’, referring to the alchemical symbol used by Elizabethan magus 

Dr John Dee in his ‘angelic conversations’. Within neo-pagan circles, ritual was centred 

on gender polarity and the symbolic meeting of god and goddess, but this heterosexual 
bias appears not to have concerned Jarman. The liberal 1960s had an effect on the Craft 
and homosexuality was increasingly accommodated in later decades. Llee Heflin’s notion, 
in The Island Dialogues, that homosexuality leads to and represents personal healing 

and internal journeys is certainly borne out in Jarman's film. The Angelic Conversation 
combines ritual with the developing relationship between two gay men; and at its climax, 
the main character is seen alone, closing his eyes in front of a mirror. Mixing sci-fi touches 
with personal detail, plus historical cultural references, it is easy to see why this would 
have been Jarman's favourite, and perhaps why it might be best seen in an intimate, 
personal context. — William Fowler 
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CARAVAGGIO 


Hugely significant to Jarman, his biopic of the Italian Baroque painter with whom he 
strongly identified was developed over many years. Ultimately shot on 35mm film, it looks 
incredible: the tableaux and sets project rich, painterly depth, brightness and colour. Sean 
Bean and Tilda Swinton deliver fine performances as the model and partner caught up in a 
complex — and fatally doomed — love triangle with the famous artist. Caravaggio struggles 
to reconcile the demands of authority (in the form of his church patrons) with his own 
artistic and sexual needs — a tension then very close to Jarman's heart. — William Fowler 


MAKING CARAVAGGIO 


by Colin MacCabe 


In the late 1970s, an art dealer called Nicholas Ward-Jackson approached Derek Jarman 
with a proposal to make a film based on the life of Michelangelo da Caravaggio, the great 
painter of the late Italian Renaissance. Jarman did not know much about the dissolute 
artist who had taken the models for his religious paintings from the streets of Rome 

and then sold his art into the corrupt world of the Roman Curia. However, it took only 

a little reading and research before Derek had identified totally with the bad boy of the 
Renaissance art world, many of whose paintings glowed with homoeroticism. 


The original intention had been a biopic shot in Italy but, as Ward-Jackson fell out with 
financier after financier, the picture stalled. It finally went into production in 1985 with 
the BFI and a much smaller budget than originally envisaged. As always, Jarman turned 
limitation into opportunity. If he could not film in Italy then he would create an Italy of 
the mind in a studio in London's Docklands. Together with his cinematographer Gabriel 
Beristain and his designer Christopher Hobbs, he created an image of Italy indebted 
as much to the iconography of the neo-realist film classics of the late 1940s as to 
conventional images of the Renaissance. And if he could not have Italian images, then 
he would have Italian sound. The composer Simon Fisher Turner was dispatched to Italy 
with a tape recorder to bring back the sounds of Rome. 
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In this setting he made the film, which is most clearly about what had been his chosen 
profession — painting. Jarman had painted all through the 1960s with little public 
recognition; he moved in the world of the Hockneys and the Proctors but their success was 
not his. The film casts a very cold eye on the whole process of painting, with an emphasis 
on effort and betrayal. The effort of mixing the colours, the effort of holding a pose, the 
effort above all of finding the light. But this effort is always at the service of betrayal, of 
betraying life for art, art for money. The film is at its most brilliant in its representation of 
the power politics of Rome, where art is simply another commodity to be traded in a game 
of influence which is never fully understood, and Caravaggio is at the mercy of patrons as 
brutal as they are civilised. 


However, Caravaggio is not simply a heroic artist at the mercy of manipulative money. He is 
the arch manipulator himself, stealing from his friends and lovers the images that he will sell 
to the cardinals. As Ranuccio, the boy Caravaggio is obsessed with, fights for money before 

a baying crowd, Caravaggio sits apart, his eye noting musculature and shade. He is caught 
between desire and distance, condemned by his profession and his art to endless observation. 


Caravaggio brought together a team that was to constitute the school of Jarman for the 
next decade. At its centre is Tilda Swinton, playing the street girl Lena. Her image would 
brand Jarman’s later films but this film blazes with his initial fascination. But it is the 
design — Christopher Hobbs’ sets and Sandy Powell's costumes — that remain longest in 
the mind. Jarman’s bet that he could fashion Italy in the East End, producing an image that 
would be much more faithful than any simple attempt at recreation, was triumphantly 
won. And it is this triumph that provides the backcloth to a forensic examination of the 
mechanics of painting. It is very difficult to think of any film that matches Caravaggio for 
its insights into the multifaceted nature of the exploitation that goes into any work of art. 


Dawn Archibald (Caravaggio) 


A CONVERSATION WITH SANDY POWELL 


Award-winning costume designer Sandy Powell designed for the theatre in early 1980s 
before moving into film and designing the costumes for both Caravaggio and Wittgenstein 
(1993). Here she recalls her experience meeting and working with Derek Jarman. 


How did you move from theatre into film, and become involved with Derek Jarman 
on Caravaggio? 

| had been working in the fringe theatre in the 1980s and | had a particular show on at the ICA 
called Rococo, which a company called Rational Theatre, who | worked with a lot at the time, 
had put on. At that point in time | was thinking that | would be interested in going into film and 
didn’t really know how to go about it. I'd seen Derek's work and really liked it — I'd seen Jubilee 
and The Tempest — and then a friend of mine said he’d bumped into Derek at Heaven, the 
nightclub, and he actually got me his phone number! | called Derek and said, | really like your 
work, I've got a show on at the ICA and would you like to come and see it, and he said OK. 


So Derek came to see my show and | had a drink with him afterwards in the bar, and he 
invited me round to tea in his little tiny flat on Charing Cross Road, where he almost 
immediately took me on, in an ‘under his wing’ kind of way. He said, ‘If you want to do film 
the best way to learn about film is to have a bit of experience doing pop videos’ — which 
was all Just starting up and getting big at that time, probably about 1983 or 1984 — and 

he took me along straight away to a company called Aldabra with Tim Bevan and Sarah 
Radclyffe (and which later turned into Working Title) and introduced me to them. 

It felt like not much time afterwards that I was asked to do a pop video that Derek was 
directing. | did the costumes for that, and in fact we used a lot of the costumes from 
Rococo: | think he devised it around them, thinking 'I’ll get Sandy and I'll use her costumes.’ 
That first day on set he took me round everybody on the film set, and told me what they 
all did, think and made me look through the camera and said, ‘This is how it works. Spend 

a year doing this and you'll be ready to do a film’, which is what | did. So after a year doing 
that he came back to me and went, ‘We're doing Caravaggio; do you want to do it?’ 

So | was very, very lucky; that was my way into film, by phoning up Derek Jarman! 


It is often said that Derek Jarman tended to gather a community of people together 
to help and support them; did you feel this was the case? 

The amazing thing on Caravaggio was that | had no idea what | was doing on the 
film; we worked out that the average age on that film was about 25 years old — most 
people hadn't done a film before! It was an extraordinary experience, sadly never to 
be repeated again. We always had fun on Derek's films, but this was one where we 
stumbled along and found our own way: when scene painters had finished making 
scenery they came in and helped make the costumes, and the actors ironed their own 
costumes. It was extraordinary. 
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Caravaggio was made on a very small budget and has a very distinct look. 

How did you achieve that on such limited resources? 

Obviously the main inspirations were Derek and Caravaggio; | mean, we had the 
paintings, which were everybody's main inspiration. And Derek, being a designer and a 
painter, was very clear at communication, and he gave me lots of references and lots of 
encouragement. And because | came fresh from art school — | really hadn't been out very 
long — | think it was very hands-on. | just made the costumes myself, and because | had 
come out of the theatre | think it was treated in a very theatrical way, and that’s probably 
what made it what it was. But most of the film is in ordinary clothes. People think of 
Caravaggio being a period film, which of course it's not. It has one scene in fancy dress, 
and that’s the bit with the big frocks, which we could make larger than life because it was 
fancy dress. 


Did you work very closely with Christopher Hobbs? 
Yes, of course, but on that film everybody was working very closely with everyone 
in every department. There was a lot of crossover. 
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You went on to work on Wittgenstein. How do the two compare? 

Wittgenstein was different. | had a very specific brief on that film and it was about colour. 
Derek wes very specific he knew what he wented for each scene and he knew the colours 
he wented for each scene. He basically wanted each character to wear the same thing but 
in different colours, and using a whole range of colours. So that’s what happened: each 
character had one costume that was reproduced in many different colours, and in a range 
of very strong colours. It was a difficult one because I wasn't around so much on that film, 
as | was doing Being Human at the same time, so | designed it, had all the costumes made, 
went to the fittings, but then other people were around more on set. So it was a very 
different experience. 


Was there a lot of experimentation? 
Absolutely. Things always evolved with Derek's projects. Nothing wes set in stone. 


Do you feel that you've developed a particular creative process, and did your 
experience of working on these films contribute to that? 

I would say my early experiences with Derek actually set the tone for everything else since; 
he was the biggest inspiration and influence in my career. It was an extraordinarily lucky 
time to have had. It set me up for the rest of my career and he taught me a lot more than 
anybody. Of course, various other people in other fields have taught me a lot, but | was 
just extremely lucky to have had that experience of working with him and being involved 
at such a high level so early on. | really just went straight into designing; | didn’t have to 
do the usual thing of working my way up from an assistant because | was lucky enough to 
be given Caravaggio, and because it worked, | was given designing jobs, and my career just 
took off from there. Obviously the biggest thing about Derek was the fact that he gave 
everybody a chance and gave his trust and inspiration. He was very good at seeing talent 
in somebody and then nurturing it and encouraging you to use it. 


CARAVAGGIO: A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1986 


Derek Jarman is an admittedly, even a wilfully, marginal figure in the British cinema. Since 
the tradition of dissent is almost as rigidly codified as the tradition of mainline film- 
making, certain things are expected of him: not only certain kinds of success, but also, with 
even more confidence, certain kinds of mistake. The mistake most confidently expected is, 
of course, selling out: taking the Establishment's filthy lucre must, we grimly assume, mean 
that one ends up inevitably making their sort of film. Hence Caravaggio has been looked 
forward to by Jarman enthusiasts with hope and almost as much trepidation. At least the 
finished film makes it clear that all such considerations are irrelevant. It may be doubted 
whether Jarman has any puritanical objections on principle to taking the money; it is in 
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any case evident that he could hardly sell out and make a straightforward commercial 
movie if he tried. Probably Jarman would love to have the budget of Dune (1984) at his 
disposal, but if he did he would be sure to do in his own way just what David Lynch did in 
his: make a very expensive alternative movie. Not, of course, that the backing of the BFI 
and Channel 4 for Caravaggio (‘half the budget of a Duran Duran promo’) can count as big 
money-except in relation to what Jarman has had to work with before — but as we know 
it is as easy to sell out for a crocodile-skin handbag as for a quarter of a million. 


All the same, Caravaggio remains quintessentially a Jarman film, with all the advantages and 
drawbacks that implies. It was shot in 35mm, it uses several well-known stage actors, and it 
tells the life story of a famous artist, but The Agony and the Ecstasy (1965) it is not, and never 
could be. For one thing, Jarman has never been keen on story-telling per se, and he does not 
mend his ways here; indeed, he uses even less dialogue than usual to tell his tale, and resolves 
the flashback reconstruction of Caravaggio’s life into a series of tableaux which from time to 
time threaten to freeze altogether. The thematic links with his earlier works are self-evident: 
Caravaggio, despite some intermittent evidences of bisexuality, remains primarily 

a homosexual icon, like Sebastiane, and is characterised throughout as a sort of Renaissance 
punk a la jubilee. The painterly preoccupations of Sebastiane and The Tempest are of 

course even more in evidence: visually, almost every individual shot in the film is stunning, 
exquisitely composed in rich colour and given plenty of time for us to appreciate its niceties. 


In other words, a bit more money has not prevented it from being just the film we might 
hope the maker of The Angelic Conversation to make if angelically presented with a bit 
more cash. Why, then, should we have any reservations? Perhaps the grounds for doubt 

can be most succinctly summed up by suggesting that it aims at being Pasolini and comes 
out as Markopoulos. At one point in the film Caravaggio says, ‘All art is against lived 
experience.’ It is not too clear what he means, but it is tempting to apply the dictum to 
the film itself in its most extreme sense: that all art must set itself against lived experience, 
deliberately aim to create an alternative world. In this Jarman is at one with Markopoulos 
and ultimately, perhaps fatally, at odds with Pasolini. 


Pasolini, of course, does create an alternative world, as to some extent all film-making 
must. But it is always in the heart of, and deliberately constructed out of, lived experience: 
that is what gives even his most obscure films, like Porcile (1969), their peculiar hold on 
the imagination. A film like The Illiac Passion (1967), on the other hand, aims at some 
kind of art for art's sake, replacing the fabric of lived experience with a wholly artificial 
construct. In Caravaggio Jarman seems constantly in danger of doing likewise. There are 
far too many poses plastiques, far too little happening in the minds or the souls of the 
participants that could really breathe life into them. The published script contains quite 
a lot of voice-over explanation which has been eliminated, presumably at a very late stage. 
from the film itself. In a sense it might help, but in another sense Jarman was right to cut, 
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Nigel Terry and Sean Bean (Caravaggio) 


on the grounds that if what is being said is not there in the images already, no amount of 
words will put it there. However, if it proves not to be there after all, then he must need 
take responsibility for its absence. 


Certainly his cast cannot be blamed. Nigel Terry as the mature Caravaggio is a handsome, 
intense, tortured figure: he looks right, dies graphically and does at least convince us that 
a man who looked like this and acted like this could possibly have painted Caravaggio’s 
works. If he fails to convey the white heat of creation, that inclines one to think that the 
‘silence of the studio’ Jarman has spoken of is such an interior thing that previous film- 
makers have steered clear of it with good reason. As for the other characters, we have little 
idea even what sort of people they are supposed to be. What sort of person, for example, 
is Ranuccio, Caravaggio's blond homme fatal, and how is his attitude towards Caravaggio 
meant to be read, beyond that of a stereotypical enigma? Nigel Davenport manages to tell 
us a bit more about Marchese Giustiniani just by being Nigel Davenport, but is not given 
enough space to do it thoroughly. Sometimes Jarman wilfully obfuscates, as by having 
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the model for Caravaggio's most outrageous and exhibitionistic image of the young male, 
‘Amor Vincit Omnia’, played inexplicably by a girl. In the end, only Michael Gough, as the 
sly but comfortingly donnish Cardinal who takes the young Caravaggio under his wing, 
manages to make a rounded, believable character, and the scene in which he is teaching 
the boy to read philosophy is almost the only point where the film is humanly touching. 


Enthusiasts, or Jarman himself, might reasonably answer that it is no part of the film’s 
purpose to work in that sentimental, anecdotal way. But if a film-maker chooses to 
abandon the resources of conventional dramaturgy he must surely put something 
peculiarly compelling in their place. A Bresson, an Ozu, a Dreyer can enthrall us while 
little or nothing happens, little or nothing is said. Heavy comparisons indeed, but by 
making films the way he does Jarman courts them, and would probably not wish to be 
judged by any but the highest standards. By the standards normal in the British cinema, 
Caravaggio is an enterprise of extraordinary daring and resource, carried out with a 
single-mindedness — and sheer efficiency — which cannot be faulted. By the standard 
of Bresson or Pasolini, unfortunately, it remains all too suggestive of love among the 
waxworks. The breath of life is somehow lacking-even that rarified, inexplicable life 
which, in art, can make us accept the most rigorously abstracted as a part of lived 
experience rather than a counterblast to it. — John Russell Taylor 


This review first appeared in Sight & Sound, Spring 1986. 


CARAVAGGIO REVISITED 


Beautifully lit, vibrant with colour, and carefully, if minimally, designed, Jarman's 

Caravaggio has an immediate aesthetic appeal that links it more easily with the history 

of art-house filmmaking than his other, more jagged, rough-and-ready works. Its release 

in the latter half of the 1980s also meant it found audiences just when the grimy, more 
overtly politicised post-punk era (with the Miners’ Strike and the repression of New Age 
Travellers) had begun to pass. Jarman’s film was entirely opposed to the new era and the 
corrupt, moneyed Cardinals in the film (one using a 1980s electronic calculator, no less) 
signalled his resistance, but the wider-world was now ready for an articulate, multi-faceted, 
literary and pictorial film artist, and both he and Peter Greenaway assumed notable public 
profiles. If you wanted to seem sophisticated, you went to see one of their films. 


For all its relative smoothness and brightness, the background to Caravaggio, however, 
was varied and longstanding, with ideas changing over time. At one point Jarman and 

the artistic director Christopher Hobbs were to have also appeared as a framing device, 
discussing their practical intentions and designs, and in 1985, the year before Caravaggio's 
release, Jarman remarked: ‘people tend to think that history is immutable, that there is 
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something called reality. Reality is what interests me — that image of reality in Caravaggio. 
Why is a Ken Loach film more real than a Ken Russell film? And why is Italian Neo-realism 
more real than Michael Powell? For me the answer is that they aren't. | actually see the 
news on television as fiction. People say ‘reality’, but what they forget is that the streets 
they walk through come out of people’s imagination, and are not real in that sense.’ 

It was other-worldly stuff to get your head around and signalled Jarman’s interest in 
metaphysical pathology and his influence on post-modern thinking. 


The film is about the world as represented in Caravaggio's paintings, and was made to look 
just like them. Jarman clearly identified with the reputedly gay renaissance painter who 
had an ambiguous relationship with his patrons and instead preferred to mix with and 
paint the people from the street. Tilda Swinton was now on-board the Jarman ship and it 
appeared as though the director might find it easier to raise money after several years in 
the wilderness. It would never be so straightforward, of course. Looking at Jarman’s world 
as captured in this film — not just Caravaggio’s — we can see now a peak point of a certain 
aesthetic, the flagging that the filmmaker is an artist, and the passing and eclipsing of a 
‘what if’ moment. What if Jarman got a moderately decent budget, what if he got to make 
one of these longstanding ideas that he'd worked on and refined over several years, and 
what if — and what would happen, if — he got widely more fully recognised as an important 
British film director? The world was a horror show but at least certain things had come to 
Pass. Very shortly it would be time for a change. — William Fowler 


Caravaggio 
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Original production design for Akhenaten by Christopher Hobbs © Christopher Hobbs 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


DISC ONE 


JAZZ CALENDAR 
UK | 1968 | black and white | 36 mins 


CREDITS 

Choreography by Frederick Ashton 

Music by Richard Rodney Bennett 

{not used on this release] 

Scenery and costumes by Derek Jarman 
Photography by Film Service of Edmée Wood 


CAST 

(The Royal Ballet in rehearsal) 

Monday Vergie Derman 

Tuesday Merle Park, Anthony Dowell, 
Robert Mead 

Wednesday Vyvyan Lorrayne, Paul Brown, 
David Drew, lan Hamilton, Derek Rencher 
Thursday Alexander Grant, Lesley Collier, 
Geraldine Morris, Patricia Linton, Carole Hill, 
Suzanna Raymond, Diana Vere 

Friday Georgina Parkinson, Donald Macleary 
Saturday Desmond Doyle, Michael Coleman, 
Lambert Cox, Frank Freeman, Donald Kirkpatrick, 
Keith Martin, Kenneth Mason, Gary Sinclaire, 
Wayne Sleep 

Sunday Ann Jenner and entire cast 


MUSIC CREDITS 

This rare film was originally accompanied by a 
ballet score composed by Richard Rodney Bennett. 
As it has not been possible to use that music for 
this release, it has been replaced here by a newly 


compiled jazz soundtrack, which runs as follows: 
Dans le Verre de Martini by Frederic Lardon 
featuring Laura Palme, freemusicarchive.org, 
used under a CCO 1.0 Universal Licence; Backed 
Vibes Clean by Kevin Macleod, freemusicarchive. 
org, used under a Creative Commons Attribution 
Licence; Candle and Firelight by Tim Garland, Audio 
Network; Blues for Ronnie by Tim Garland, Audio 
Network; Night Sphere by Tim Garland, Audio 
Network; Freeway Beat by Tim Garland, Audio 
Network; Four-Way by William Ross Chernoff’s 
Nomads, freemusicarchive.org, used under a 
Creative Commons Attribution Licence. 


Derek Jarman once remarked that the ‘beginning 
of my career was to resemble the end of anyone 
else's.’ Certainly he got two prestigious design 
commissions in 1968 as a young artist, following 
his time at the Slade studying painting and fresh 
from exhibiting in Paris. Boldly minimalist, his 
confident designs for Frederick Ashton’s ballet 
Jazz Calendar gloried in what had gone before but 
still looked thoroughly modern, and his similarly 
eye-catching costumes for the show have been 
described as ‘like Licorice Allsorts dancing’. 


Nureyev joined the Royal Ballet for its performance 
of Jazz Calendar that year, only to deride Jarman’s 
designs to his fellow dancers — but he wore his 
costume anyway, and the show was a triumph. 
Backstage skirmishes marred Jarman’s next high 
profile assignment — designing Mozart's Don 
Giovanni for the English National Opera, at the 
request of John Gielgud — and his work was mauled 
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by the critics, after which he withdrew from the 
world of set design. He was only lured back when 
director Ken Russell — who liked his work — offered 
him a job on his film The Devils after a meeting in 
1970. This rare film of the Royal Ballet in rehearsals 
for Jazz Calendar doesn't feature Nureyev but it 
does provide us with a fascinating glimpse — albeit 
in black and white — of the startling sets and 
costumes that so impressed Russell. — Vic Pratt 


SEBASTIANE: A WORK IN PROGRESS 
UK | c.1976 | black and white | 62 mins 


If we follow details outlined in Tony Peake's Derek 
Jarman biography, this incomplete, black and 
white, un-subtitled, work-in-progress cut would 
appear to be the version assembled by Jarman 
and Paul Humfress for viewing by the selectors for 
the Cannes Film Festival. Thereafter, Brian Eno's 
music score was added (the other music here 
being removed), the sequences re-arranged, colour 
prints made, the 16mm blown up to 35mm, and 
a distributor found by way of Barbara and David 
Stone who ran the Gate Cinema in Notting Hill, 
London, and were champions of independent and 
counter-cultural film. This version is notable for 
its lack of subtitles; Jarman had always wanted 
the feature to be seen that way. It is also open 
frame, meaning more picture is present, including 
more erect or semi-erect penises. (A version of 
the full frame Sebastiane was once screened in 
the background of a debate about censorship 

on Channel 4, leading to, ironically, further 
controversy.) Some transitions also exist as cuts 
rather than dissolves, and the opening titles 

and backstory sequence, as seen in the finished, 
released film, are missing. This version also ends 
before Sebastiane’s martyrdom. 
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THE MAKING OF SEBASTIANE 
UK | 1975 | colour | 23 mins 


CREDITS 
A film by Derek Jarman and Hugh Smith 
© Luma Foundation 1975 


Compared to Sebastiane, the heat and intensity 
of the Sardinian desert feels manageable, almost 
holiday-like, in this Super 8 making of document 
shot by the feature’s sound assistant Hugh 
Smith, along with Jarman. A timeless landscape 
is interrupted by a driving car and a rubber dingy. 


SLOANE SQUARE: A ROOM OF 
ONE'S OWN (AKA HOME MOVIES 
33/35/38) 

UK | 1981 | colour | 10 mins 


CREDITS 

Production Company Dark Pictures 
A film by Derek Jarman & Guy Ford 
Music by Simon Turner 

© LUMA Foundation 1981 


‘The home movie nights of my childhood were the 
most exciting. To watch Grandma Mimosa cutting 
up the Sunday chicken in 1929 seemed no less 
than a miracle.’ The first half of the 1970s saw 
Jarman trying to remake that experience with a 
new alternative family, friends and gay creatives 
acting out strange, arcane psychodramas, or 
performing, Warhol-like, in their decorated abodes 
and private spaces, Jarman always — or almost 
always — editing in camera. Super 8 was the 
medium and he projected the films back for his 
friends in his warehouse space on the Thames. The 
process of creation and self-reflection generated 
an intimate, undeniable power and selections were 
later blown-up to 16mm and distributed by the 
London Filmmakers’ Co-op, the private becoming 
that little bit more public. Jarman made many 


such films, some being incorporated into 

In the Shadow of the Sun. Sloane Square (once 
part of Home Movies Reel 2 at the LFMC) saw 
him document a ‘removal party’ from what had 
been his friend Antony Harwood's flat, where 
he had been living for a time. Friends Graham 
Cracker, Guy Ford, Gerald Incandela, Malcolm 
Leigh and Alasdair McGaw all feature. 


JOHN SCARLETT-DAVIS 
REMEMBERS SEBASTIANE 
UK | 2018 | colour | 7 mins 


CREDITS 

Interviewer Vic Pratt 
Camera Jon Robertson 
Editor Douglas Weir 
Producer Vic Pratt 
Production Company BF 


Artist filmmaker John Scarlett-Davis talks about 
his experiences on the set of Sebastiane. 


SEBASTIANE IMAGE GALLERY 


oe ee 
DISC 2 


A MESSAGE FROM THE TEMPLE 
UK | 1981 | colour | 5 mins 


CREDITS 
Presented by Psychic Television 
© 1982 Genesis P-Orridge 


Jarman appears here as the shadowy, sharply-dressed 
spokesman for the occult, chaos-magic fellowship 
and network associated with Genesis P-Orridge, 
The Temple of Psychic Youth. Noted tattooist and 
body-modification artist Mr Sebastian provides his 
voice as an over-dub. While the video featured in a 
Channel 4 documentary report covering The Final 
Academy events of 1982, when William Burroughs 
and numerous bands performed at the Ritzy Cinema, 
London, it also appeared in the Psychic TV video 
tape First Transmission and was later erroneously 
used as evidence of satanic abuse (alongside other, 
admittedly stronger, material) in the February 
1992 episode of another Channel 4 programme, 
Dispatches. The celebrated Mr Sebastian had also 
been investigated in the period in between, following 
his connections to a gay underground consensual 
sadomasochistic video, as part of Operation Spanner, 
and a few years later died a recluse. Despite its 
controversial, tragedy-connected history, Message 
from the Temple now appears rather innocuous, as 
much a satire of a philosophical position as an actual 
message of intent. Its combination of corporate video 
and Dennis Wheatley-esque aesthetics is brilliantly 
in keeping with both yuppie and underground vibes 
of the age, while pressing the buttons of those 
primed to a particular type of image sensitivity by 
way of the 1984 Video Nasty scare and a new wave 
of evangelical Christianity. It suited a larger purpose 
when it came to the Dispatches show. There was 
nothing that couldn't be shown on Channel 4 

~ it featured Derek Jarman speaking with 

Mr Sebastian's voice - but it seemed sinister. 


TG: PSYCHIC RALLY IN HEAVEN 
UK | 1981 | colour | 8 min 


CREDITS 

Production Company Dark Pictures 
Directed by Derek Jarman 

Music by Throbbing Gristle 

(from the album The Second Annual Report) 
© LUMA Foundation 1981 


With its footage of Throbbing Gristle performing 
at gay London nightclub, Heaven, in 1980, and 
featuring tracks from their album, The Second 
Annual Report, on paper, this Super 8 film by 
Derek Jarman sounds like a music promo, and that 
it should feature in pop video history. Maybe it 
should, but it's completely different to anything 
that would appear on MTV when it started in 1981, 
or for that matter Jarman’s own pop videos directed 
over the ensuing decade. Wax earplugs in his ears, 
and using his trusted Super 8 Nizo, he had shot the 
notorious Throbbing Gristle band using staggered 
frame rates, pushing into the speakers, capturing 
P-Orridge and Peter ‘Sleazy’ Christopherson as 
they — almost in reciprocal dialogue — lurched 
forward into the audience. It was intense. And he 
then played back the footage even slower, whole 
frames taking-up long stretches of time, the band 
members caught in shimmering, stroboscopic lights. 
And he projected other material over the top, and 
in-between, all the while filming the results with 
another camera. A version of Dante's inferno that, 
according to Jarman’s friend Christopher Hobbs, 
had been bought on a market stall in the early 
1970s, plus what appears to be gay porn, can both 
be glimpsed in the resulting psychedelic fusion, 
their images fighting for supremacy — as a whole 
the film throbs, and P-Orridge’s mouth opens in a 
primal scream. ‘Jenny Runacre told me she had to 
leave because the film was affecting her physically, 
though she liked it,’ recalled Jarman in his memoir, 
Dancing Ledge. It had screened at the ICA. ‘This 
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work takes my experiment with superimposition 
and re-filming, begun in 1972 with In the Shadow 
of the Sun, as far as it will go,’ he said — regrettably, 
| think. What might have happened if he kept 
pushing through, taking these ideas even further? 
But this film is enough. Or at least it’s extremely 
powerful. It’s certainly like no other music film 
made before or since. 


PIRATE TAPE (WS BURROUGHS FILM) 
UK | 1983 | colour | 15 min 


CREDITS 

Image Derek Jarman 
Sound P.T.V 

© LUMA Foundation 1983 


Sat. 25 November, 1982, Genesis P-Orridge picks 
up Jarman and they drive to Heathrow to pick up 
William Burroughs. ‘I carried my camera, and took 
a few snaps as we travelled back to Chelsea where 
Gen had booked the party into the Arts Club. 
During the next week Mr B. was banqueted at the 
B2 Gallery, filmed and interviewed across London, 
and did four nights of reading at the Ritzy and 
one night at Heaven’. A new wave of appreciation 
sprung up around Burroughs, connecting him 
with the post-punk scene. The remains are partial; 
Jarman's footage was seized by the police, alongside 
other materials from P-Orridge’s house, in 1992. 
The reel or reels shot as they travelled around 
London remain, however, in the form of Pirate 
Tape, a moody yet innocuous document of the 
Burroughs gang having, for a moment, spilled-out 
onto the street. Peter ‘Sleazy’ Christopherson, 
who with P-Orridge, provided the deliberately 
edgy soundtrack, gurns for the camera in strange, 
unsettling fashion and Burroughs's partner James 
Grauerholz looks on, stoically. Burroughs is later 
seen reading. The title Pirate Tape referenced 

the fears surrounding domestic video, a new 


phenomenon, whilst highlighting Burroughs’s 
outlaw status ~ almost like a virus in the system. 
By way of the later seizing of the other footage, this 
reflection turned-out to be not far-off the mark. 


TOYAH WILLCOX: BEING MAD 
UK | 2014 | colour | 8 min 


© BFI 2014 


Singer and actress Toyah Willcox looks back 
on her role in jubilee. 


JORDAN REMEMBERS JUBILEE 
UK | 2018 | colour | 33 mins 


CREDITS 

Interviewer William Fowler 
Camera Jon Robertson 
Editor Douglas Weir 
Producer Vic Pratt 
Production Company BF! 


Punk icon Jordan looks back on her friendship 
with Derek Jarman and the making of jubilee. 


LEE DRYSDALE REMEMBERS JUBILEE 
UK | 2018 | colour | 17 mins 


CREDITS 

Interviewer Vic Pratt 
Camera jon Robertson 
Editor Douglas Weir 
Producer Vic Pratt 
Production Company BF! 


Derek Jarman's friend — and, later, script collaborator 
- Lee Drysdale recalls his unconventional 
inwolvernent in the making of jubilee. 


JUBILEE IMAGE GALLERY 


DISC 3 


TOYAH WILLCOX ON THE TEMPEST 
UK | 2014 | colour | 10 mins 


CREOITS 

Interviewer jane Giles 
Camera Paria Kamyab 
Production Company BF! 
© BFI 2014 


Singer and actress Toyah Willcox looks back on 
her role in The Tempest at a BF! Southbank event. 


STORMY WEATHER: DEREK 
JARMAN’S THE TEMPEST 
UK | 2016 | colour | 18 min 


CREDITS 
Filmed, edited and directed by Oliver Cheetham 


Written and produced by Cemrna Starkey 
© BFI 2016 


Choreographer Stuart Hopps and star Toyah 
Willcox look back on the making of The Tempest. 


JOHN SCARLETT-DAVIS REMEMBERS 
THE TEMPEST 
UK | 2018 | colour | 22 mins 


CREDITS 
interviewer Vic Pratt 
Camera jon Robertson 
Editor Dougias Weir 
Producer Vic Pratt 
Production Company 8F! 


Artist filmmaker john Scariett-Davis looks back 
on his time as Derek jarman’s assistant on the 
set of The Tempest 


es 


DON BOYD REMEMBERS THE TEMPEST 
UK | 2018 | colour | 33 mins 


CREDITS 
Interviewer William Fowler 
Camera Jon Robertson 
Editor Douglas Weir 
Producer Vic Pratt 
Production Company BF! 


Producer and filmmaker Don Boyd remembers 
the production, release and critical reception 
of The Tempest. 


A MEETING OF MINDS: CHRISTOPHER 
HOBBS ON COLLABORATING WITH 
DEREK JARMAN 

UK | 2018 | colour | 7 mins 


CREDITS 
Interviewer William Fowler 
Camera Jon Robertson 
Editor Douglas Weir 
Producer Vic Pratt 
Production Company BFI 


Production designer Christopher Hobbs 
looks back on his long and creatively fruitful 
friendship with Derek Jarman. 


THE TEMPEST UK TRAILER 
UK | 1978 | colour 


THE TEMPEST IMAGE GALLERY 


DISC 4 


FRAGMENTS OF MEMORY: 
CHRISTOPHER HOBBS ON WORKING 
WITH DEREK JARMAN 

UK | 2007 | colour | 6 mins 


CREDITS 

Production Company 400 Blows/VET Production 
Camera Ben Gundry 

Producer Caroline Spry 

Producer (for BFI) Laurel Warbrick-Keay 
Director Andy Kimpton-Nye 

Editor Torn Balkwill 


Production designer Christopher Hobbs explores 
the processes and themes employed by Derek 
Jarman in the making of The Angelic Conversation. 


TO THE CLIFFS: JAMES MACKAY ON 
WORKING WITH DEREK JARMAN 
UK | 2007 | colour | 11 mins 


CREDITS 

Production Company 400 Blows/VET Production 
Camera Ben Gundry 

Producer Caroline Spry 

Producer (for BFl) Laurel Warbrick-Keay 

Director Andy Kimpton-Nye 

Editor Tom Balkwill 


Producer James Mackay talks about how The 
Angelic Conversation came about, its production, 
and how Jarman developed it into a finished 
feature film. 


DEREK JARMAN: THE FILMS THAT 
NEVER WERE 


UK | 2018 | colour | 64 mins 


CREDITS 

Interviewers William Fowler, Vic Pratt 
Camera Jon Robertson 

Editor Douglas Weir 

Producer Vic Pratt 

Production Company BF 


Christopher Hobbs, John Scarlett-Davis and Lee 
Drysdale look back on unrealised Derek Jarman 
features, including Egypt set period drama 
Akhenaten and science fiction horror Neutron. 


THE ANGELIC CONVERSATION 
UK TRAILER 


UK | colour | 1985 


THE ANGELIC CONVERSATION 
IMAGE GALLERY 


NEUTRON STORYBOARDS 

Revealed here in their entirety for the first time, 
the complete set of brilliant comic-strip style 
storyboards for this provocative science fiction 
Project, drawn by Christopher Hobbs from the 
script by Derek Jarman and Lee Drysdale. 


AKHENATEN IMAGE GALLERY 

A selection of beautiful illustrations, images and 
Production designs for the unmade feature by 
production designer Christopher Hobbs, from 
the vaults of the BFI National Archive. 


DISC 5 


CARAVAGGIO IN DOCKLANDS 
UK | 1985 | colour | 15 mins 


CREDITS 

Director Ron Peck 

Featuring Christopher Hobbs, Ken Butler 
Shot by Ron Peck & Mark Ayres at 
Limehouse Studios 

© Team Pictures Limited 1985 


Shot on an early Olympus VHS camera, which 
Derek Jarman had enthusiastically recommended to 
us, this footage was recorded by myself and Mark 
Ayres at Limehouse Studios on the Isle of Dogs, 
East London, where Derek was about to shoot his 
Caravaggio film. It was shot sometime in 1985. 


Mark and | were scouting potential locations and 
studio spaces for Empire State (1987) and also 
trying out this new camera. Christopher Hobbs, 
Caravaggio's designer, invited us to drop in if we 
were passing by.We did and this footage is the 
result of that visit. 


Christopher was then a neighbour in Mile End and 
a good friend. We had hoped to work together 
ourselves, initially on Empire State and later on 

an experimental project about Montgomery 

Clift. Sadly, we couldn't reconcile schedules for 
the first film, and the second film, despite great 
efforts, never materialised. At that time, Mark and 
|, producer James Mackay, Derek, and Christopher 
himself, spent a lot of time together, encouraging 
each other and our projects... a little band of 
outlaws | sometimes thought. 


| make no claims for this unedited footage as any 
kind of great filmmaking. It’s just a home movie 
— but nothing wrong with that. It's rather moody 
in fact, the studio unexpectedly empty — just 
Christopher, Ken Butler assisting him and Mark 
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Ayres wandering around the set - a radio playing 
diassical piano music in the background while 
Christopher and Ken work hard to achieve their 
illusion of Caravaggio’s Italy. 


Outside, all around, the Docklands landscape was 
part of a very real Monopoly board... deserted 
warehouses and vast empty spaces up for grabs. 
Our own preoccupation at the time was that 
story while Derek was catching up with a late 
Renaissance tale that he had been struggling to 
make for six years. Soon after, with James Mackay 
and Christopher, he was to make his own ferocious 
take on Docklands and the British reality behind 

it with The Last of England (1987). — Ron Peck 


KIND BLASPHEMY: NIGEL TERRY ON 
DEREK JARMAN AND CARAVAGGIO 
UK | 2007 | colour | 7 mins 


CREDITS 
Production Company 400 Blows/VET Production 
Camera Ben Gundry 

Producer Caroline Spry 

Producer (for BFI) Laurel Warbrick-Keay 
Director Andy Kimpton-Nye 

Editor Tom Balkwill 


The actor and star of Caravaggio shares his 
memories of meeting and working with Derek 
Jarman. 


TILDA SWINTON ON CARAVAGGIO 
AND DEREK JARMAN 
UK | 2007 | colour | 9 mins 


CREDITS 

Production Company 400 Blows/VET Production 
Camera Ben Gundry 

Producer Caroline Spry 

Producer (for BF) Laurel Warbrick-Keay 
Director Andy Kimpton-Nye 

Editor Tom Balkwill 


The Oscar-winning actress shares her recollections 
about starring in Caravaggio and of Derek Jarman’s 
approach to filmmaking. 


ITALY OF THE MEMORY: CHRISTOPHER 
HOBBS ON CARAVAGGIO 
UK | 2007 | colour | 8 mins 


CREDITS 

Production Company 400 Blows/VET Production 
Camera Ben Gundry 

Producer Caroline Spry 

Producer (for BFI) Laurel Warbrick-Keay 
Director Andy Kimpton-Nye 

Editor Tom Balkwill 


The film's production designer talks in detail 
about the decisions made by himself and Derek 
Jarman that would give Caravaggio its unique 
look and feel. 


DEXTER FLETCHER ON CARAVAGGIO 
UK | 2014 | colour | 10 mins 


CREDITS 
Interviewer Justin Johnson 
© BFI 2014 


The actor and director recalls his first meeting 
with Derek Jarman and the making of Caravaggio. 


CHRISTOPHER HOBBS REMEMBERS 
CARAVAGGIO 
UK | 2018 | colour | 6 mins 


CREDITS 

Interviewer William Fowler 
Camera Jon Robertson 
Editor Douglas Weir 
Producer Vic Pratt 
Production Company BF! 


Further reminiscences of the making of Caravaggio 
from production designer Christopher Hobbs. 


CARAVAGGIO UK TRAILER 
UK | 1986 | colour 


DEREK JARMAN INTERVIEWED BY 
DEREK MALCOLM (AUDIO ONLY) 
UK | 1986 | 58 mins 


Derek Jarman talks at length to film critic 
Derek Malcolm in this interview recorded at the 
National Film Theatre. This is a non-professional 
audio recording and all efforts have been made 
to present it in the best quality possible. 


CARAVAGGIO SCORE RECORDING 
SESSIONS (AUDIO ONLY) 
UK | 1986 | 64 mins 


CREDITS 
Music composed by Simon Fisher Turner 
Edited by Peter Stanley (BF!) 


Immerse yourself in an Italy of the Memory 
with this extensive new selection of hauntingly 
beautiful audio outtakes, presented here just 

as they were recorded, from the sessions that 
produced Simon Fisher Turner's Caravaggio score. 


FEATURE COMMMENTARY WITH 
CINEMATOGRAPHER GABRIEL 
BERISTAIN 


ADDITIONAL GALLERIES: 
DEREK JARMAN’S NOTEBOOK 
CARAVAGGIO STORYBOARDS 


CARAVAGGIO ALTERNATE 
STORYBOARDS 


CARAVAGGIO PRODUCTION DESIGNS 


JARMAN'S NOTES ON CARAVAGGIO 


Derek Jarman with his camera, around the time of The Angelic Conversation 


DEREK JARMAN 


by Jason Wood 


Bom Michael Derek Elworthy Jarman in Northwood, Middlesex, on 31 January 1942, 
Derek Jarman attended Kings College, London and the Slade School of Fine Art. His art 
studies can be traced through to his later aesthetic but his first work in cinema came 
when, after a period working in theatre design, Jarman was invited to work as a set 
designer on Ken Russell's The Devils and Savage Messiah. 


Having begun making his own experimental films on a Super 8 camera in the early 
1970s, Jarman’s first feature film was the low-budget Sebastiane (co-director Paul 
Humfress, 1976), shot in Sardinia for just £30,000. Set at a military outpost and 
concerning St Sebastian's martyrdom and denial of his love for his commanding officer, 
the film forged a template for Jarman's subsequent career, focusing on an outsider 
figure. Sebastian's denial conflicts with the film’s overall aesthetic and emphasis on 
homosexual imagery — another constant in Jarman’s artistic output. Well received by 
critics, Sebastiane also sparked controversy for reportedly being the first British film 

to feature an erect penis. 


Jarman’s next venture, Jubilee, enjoyed the distinction of a Parliamentary mention. 

A fiercely anti-establishment work that depicts a post-punk vision of a social wasteland, 
the film follows Elizabeth | and her court astrologer John Dee as they travel forward in 
time to contemporary England. Made in the wake of Queen Elizabeth II's silver jubilee, 
it is an outspoken, angry and urgent vision of a country searching for modemity but 
mired in decline. 


Working with Super 8 and 16mm film throughout this fertile creative period (the two 
formats would be cut together and then blown up into cinema formats), Jarman produced 
a series of shorts that later became /n the Shadow of the Sun, manipulating the film 
image and setting it to a post-industrial soundtrack. This desire to experiment with sound 
and image would retain a central prominence in Jarman's future output. The Tempest 
was a startlingly bold Shakespeare adaptation that offered an irreverent interpretation, 
foregrounding the relationship between Ariel and Prospero. Filled with contemporary 
allusions, the themes of banishment and enslavement later reappeared in The Angelic 
Conversation, a film in which the imagery is accompanied by a soothing voice reciting 

a series of Shakespeare's sonnets, obviously chosen for their openness to a homoerotic 
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re-reading. Continually contrasting sound and image and illustrating the director's ongoing 
unease with conventional narrative, the film was frequently cited by Jarman as his most 
cherished work. 


The advent of Channel 4 funding in the mid-1980s ushered in a new era of 
internationally distributed low-budget British art cinema. This favourable economic 
and cultural climate allowed Jarman to establish a reputation as a radical and 
profoundly influential auteur. The director later resisted this radical labelling, seeing 
himself as working more in the arch traditionalist vision of figures such as William 
Blake. In 1986, after years of trying and failing to secure financing, Jarman finally 
realised his dream of bringing Caravaggio to the screen. A pastiche period biopic based 
on the life of Baroque Italian painter Michelangelo da Caravaggio, the film is a skilfully 
realised and vividly shot tale of art, power, sexuality and their interconnections. 
Complexly irreverent, the film offers a clear example of Jarman’s disregard for 
convention, playfully introducing anachronisms such as a motorbike and, in a 
superlative touch, a critic who writes his barbed responses to Caravaggio’s work 

on a typewriter. Funded by the BFI and produced by Colin MacCabe, it arguably 
remains Jarman’s most famous and widely seen work. 


The interplay between history and modernity is also foremost in The Last of England 

a collage of Super 8 films which delivers a harsh judgement on the Thatcherite politics 

of the late 1980s; the title ingeniously reinterpreted Maddox Brown's famous painting 

of emigrants leaving the English shores for a life in the New World. The film has been 
compared to Humphrey Jennings’ documentary Listen to Britain (1942), its very antithesis. 
Where Listen to Britain indulges in the idyllic, The Last of England exposes the decay, The 
film sparked huge public debate, with the historian Norman Stone labelling Jarman’s 
vision of England as ‘sick’. Jarman conducted his defence through the pages of The Times, 
defending the film as an accurate reflection of life in Thatcherite Britain. 


Announcing publicly at this time that he had been diagnosed as HIV positive, Jarman 
became a spokesman against what he perceived to be repressive anti-gay politics and 
something of a fly in the ointment for the political establishment. Diversifying into other 
media, Jarman produced a series of pop promos for artists such as The Smiths, published 
some well received monographs and moved to Prospect Cottage, a fisherman's cottage 
in Dungeness, on the Kent coast, where he cultivated his unique garden. 


Shortly after his diagnosis, Jarman directed War Requiem (1989), a film version of 
Benjamin Britten's musical treatment of Wilfred Owen's war poetry. A moving plea 
for peace that eloquently speaks of the tragedies of war, the film has also been read 
as a metaphor for the impact of the HIV virus. Filmed at his cottage, The Garden 
(1990) was an entirely non-narrative piece, which metaphorically suggested that 
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Britain had become a neglected garden. Full of striking imagery, the film also deals 
more explicitly with Jarman’s illness, the persecution of homosexuals and the 
director's ongoing battles with the powers that be. 


Mixing contemporary politics with history, and featuring footage of an anti-Clause 28 
demonstration by OutRage!, Edward I! (1991) marked a bold adaptation of Christopher 
Marlowe's Elizabethan drama. Drawing upon his theatre-design background for the 

film's unconventional staging, Jarman also combined pop-video aesthetics and poetic 
dialogue in an examination of misogyny, political violence and the sexual oppression of 
the homosexual king and his followers. Acutely aware of his deteriorating health, Jarman 
swiftly set to work on a more conventional biopic: 1993's Wittgenstein, a droll account of 
the life and work of the great philosopher co-written with Terry Eagleton. The studio-based 
Production employed props, sound effects and lighting to suggest changes in location, 
again harking back to Jarman's art-and-design training. The film, though punctuated with 


Moments of humour, is most adept in terms of capturing Ludwig Wittgenstein’s enormous 
intellect and existential angst. 


Blue (1993) is perhaps Jarman's most striking and experimental film. A metaphorical 
reflection of the blindness caused by his illness, it features a blue monochrome surface 
inspired by French painter Yves Klein, accompanied by Simon Fisher Turner's synthesised 
score and a tide of voices that includes key artistic collaborators Nigel Terry, John Quentin 
and Tilda Swinton. First shown at the Venice Biennale and later as an installation at various 
museums of modem art around the world, this meditation on mortality was widely 
considered one of the filmmaker’s major artistic achievements. When it was shown on 
British television in September 1993, Channel 4 carried the image while the soundtrack 
was broadcast simultaneously on BBC Radio 3 — a collaborative project unique for its time. 


Glitterbug, a collage of Super 8 footage from Jarman’s collection of videos and home- 
movie footage assembled by friends was released posthumously in 1994. It marked a 
fitting epitaph for a maverick British artist whose films, poetry, painting, collaborations 
with musicians and gay activism form an enduring and unique legacy. 


Jason Wood is Artistic Director: Film at HOME and Professor of Film at Manchester Metropolitan 
University. He was previously the Director of Programming at Curzon Cinemas and Programming 
Manager at Picturehouse. He has curated retrospectives of Peter Whitehead, Atom Egoyan, Wim 
Wenders, Chris Petit, Nicolas Roeg and Mexican Cinema, and has served as a jury member for 
the London Film Festival. He is the co-director of three documentary features and the author 


of 10 published works on cinema. His writing has also appeared in the Guardian, Sight and Sound, 
Vertigo and SoFilm. 
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Sebastiane, Jubilee and The Tempest were remastered by Pinewood Studios Post Production 
at 2K resolution using their original 16mm A+B negatives and are presented in their original 
intended aspect ratios with original monaural sound. 


Scanning Rob Langridge 

Colourist Martin Greenbank 

Digital restoration Nick Melville, Lucy Hancock, Rob Langridge 
Restoration manager Jon Mann 

Deliverables jashesh Jhaveri 

Audio transfer and restoration Jason Stevens 


Caravaggio was remastered by Technicolor Creative Services in 2K resolution using the 
original 35mm negative preserved by the BFI National Archive; The Angelic Conversation 
was remastered in 2K by Deluxe Restoration using the original 35mm negative preserved 
by the BFI National Archive. Both are presented in their original aspect ratios with 
monaural sound. 


Technical production Douglas Weir, Peter Stanley (BF!) 


Thanks to James Mackay, William Fowler, Jon Mann, Nicole Byron 
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